2/O                   THE  REFORM BILL  AGAIN

formed amongst the Peers a sort of third party, who
became popularly known as the " Waverers," just as
in former days another political party had been known
by the name of the " Trimmers." The Waverers con-
sisted for the most part, if not altogether, of men who
were opposed to the Reform Bill, and, indeed, to all
comprehensive schemes of Reform ; but who, never-
theless, were not prepared to push their Conservatism
to dangerous lengths. These men were for staving
off reform as long as they could,, but they were not
willing to run the risk of a social convulsion in their
anxiety to defeat or delay the Ministerial measure.
They saw clearly enough that the crisis was becoming
most serious and important ;4 and probably their utter-
most hopes at this stage of the proceedings were
limited to the possibility of reducing the Reform Bill
to what they would have considered a comparatively
harmless measure. The student of English history
will be interested in observing the fact that every
great struggle for political reform in England developes
in one or both Houses of Parliament, a third party
which contrives to get into its hands for the time the
balance of power, and thus become masters of the
situation. In most instances the third party is formed
by Liberals who fall away from their leaders on some
project of reform, and are ready to give their votes
and their help to the anti-reform opposition. In the
Reform movement of 1831 the third party was com-
posed of men who, being anti-reformers themselves,
were yet willing to use the power they had got on the
side of a Reform measure, rather than run the risk of
a popular uprising. The fact, however, remains the